The Right Honourable Baronet

haughty and familiar, had declared that "if that scoundrel
were taken in, he would not remain himself."

But Peel had not managed to defend Disraeli with much
ardour. The pair were too widely different. Round his
own parliamentary cradle Peel had assembled Fortune and
Morality and Respect; round Dizzy's belated baptism there
flitted no doubt the pale phantoms of Debt, with Cynicism
and Fancy by their side. The Peels were famed for their
good taste. Their London house was charming, with its
flowered balconies overlooking the river, and its admirable
collection of Dutch masters. "One dines remarkably well
at your house," French visitors would say to them. Lady
Peel was beautiful and kind; her portrait by Lawrence,
modelled on the "Straw Hat" of Rubens, was held by many
connoisseurs to be the painter's best picture. Everything
connected with Peel evoked ideas of Flemish solidity and
virtuous beauty. Everything connected with Dizzy seemed
gimcrack. On Lady Peel diamonds gleamed with dark fires;
on Mrs. Disraeli the finest stones looked as if they were glass.
Mary Anne's house at Grosvenor Gate was decorated with a
bad taste that screamed aloud. Her furniture was dreadful,
her gowns ridiculous. Small details: but they added to the
Minister's mistrust. Moreover, he found the doctrine no
less displeasing than the man. By his birth Peel was much
nearer to the factory than to the manor or the cottage, much
more of a Puritan than a Cavalier. In fact, he was essentially
a member of the middle classes on a grand scale. In his
heart and mind he was in his opponents* camp. He was
attracted by the reasonings of the economists, by their honest
aspect, and by Bright's large boots, much more by the irony
of a too brilliant orator. Gladstone was a man after his own
heart, like him "Oxford on the surface, and Liverpool
below," like him a parliamentarian at twenty-one and an
Under-Secretary of State at twenty-five, Gladstone, who said